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trace a line of unbroken succession from New Testament times to our own 
times. That "should appear nothing more than an interesting study." 

While he begins with the history and constitution of the New Testament 
churches he shows that almost immediately perversions and corruptions 
crept in, the churches began to depart from the standards, the struggle for 
a pure church began, but at last evangelical Christianity was eclipsed. 
There began foregleams of the dawn, shining forth in such heroes as Arnold 
of Brescia, Peter of Bruis, Waldo, Savonarola, and Hus. The great struggle 
was to get back to first principles, and as a part of this struggle during the 
Reformation such Anabaptists as Hiihmaier appeared. 

The book will, we think, prove exactly to meet our need of a general 
history of the Baptists, reliable, touching the leading features, introducing 
us to the eminent men, impressing us with what our liberties have cost in 
suffering, and in treasure; and with the conspicuous place Baptists hold 
in the struggle for religious liberty. 

It will also, we believe, prove to be a very interesting and essential 
chapter in general church history, and so valuable to other communions. 

J. W. Moncrief 
The University of Chicago 



The Knowledge of God. By Henry Melvill Gwatkin. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1006. New York: imported by 
Scribner's. Two vols. Pp. x+ 308 and 334. $3.75 net. 

These volumes contain the substance of the Gifford lectures for 1904 
and 1905, and are of especial interest because they are the work of a his- 
torian rather than of a theologian or a philosopher. As Professor James 
attempted to show the nature of religious life from the point of view of 
psychology, so Professor Gwatkin exhibits the various conceptions of God 
in the history of the western world in their relations to social, political, and 
cultural environment. It is interesting to find that history, like psychology, 
cannot find any rigid dividing line between natural and so-called super- 
natural religion. Thus, although the Gifford foundation distinctly excludes 
arguments based on miraculous revelation, a study of concrete religious 
convictions makes inevitable reference to the supernatural form which 
beliefs take in the minds of men. For history as for psychology all types of 
belief are material for scientific investigtaion. 

The work consists of two volumes. In the first, the a-priori question of 
the possibility of revelation is discussed and the question asked, what kind 
of a revelation is inherently possible ? Professor Gwatkin holds that theism 
is the most satisfactory explanation of reality. But a personal God may be 
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expected to manifest himself in personal ways. Revelation is thus a priori 
probable. Thus far the argument coincides with that of traditional 
orthodoxy. But Professor Gwatkin does not find revelation in an authori- 
tative book. It is rather the obverse side of human discovery. The 
revelation of God is thus practically identical with the development of 
man's ideas concerning God. "We must get our knowledge of Him (God) 
in much the same way as we get our knowledge of men. We see their 
outward forms, but we no more see them than we see God. Yet we see 
their actions, and if we care to reason on them we can draw conclusions" 
(p. 160, Vol. I). 

The historical development of the knowledge of God is traced through 
primitive religion, Greek thought, biblical and Christian theology, with 
four chapters devoted to modern thought. The ordinary reader will often 
be somewhat bewildered by the mass of historical material brought into 
brief compass. Moreover, throughout the work, the author stops to answer 
so fully the supposed objections of those who differ from him that one is 
frequently more impressed by the wealth of possible opinions than by the 
author's own position. He accepts the methods of higher criticism in its 
more conservative aspects. But in the realm of the New Testament he is 
still controlled by a dogmatic interest. He insists that if the records be 
historically authentic, we are compelled to affirm the metaphysical deity 
of Christ. It is either this, or the abandonment of any attempt to make 
anything but a group of aesthetic legends of them. "True or false is a fair 
issue." While vigorously rejecting the authority-idea, he, nevertheless, 
takes a conservative view of Christianity, which naturally goes with the 
authority- idea. His work will be full of suggestion to historical students; 
but because of its objective point of view, it is primarily a book of descrip- 
tion, rather than one of interpretation. So far as the practical problem of 
the validity of the idea of God is concerned, it leaves the reader just where 
it found him. The historian cannot solve the ultimate problems of religion. 

Gerald Birney Smith 
The University of Chicago 



